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BLACK SHEEP. 





BY RICHARD BURTON. 
From their folded mates they wander far, 
Their ways seem harsh and wild: 
They follow the beck of a baleful star, 
Their paths are.dream-beguiled. 


Yet haply they sought but a wider range, 
Some loftier mountain slope, 

And little recked of the country strange 
Beyond the gates of hope. 


And haply a bell with a luring call 
Summoned their feet to tread 

Midst the cruel rocks, where the deep pitfall 
And the luring snare are spread. 


Maybe, in spite of their tameless days 
Of outcast liberty, 

They’re sick at heart for the homely ways 
Where their gathered brothers be. 


And oft at night, when the plains fall dark 
And the hills loom large and dim, 

For the Shepherd’s voice they mutely hark, 
And their souls go out to him. 

Meanwhile, ‘Black sheep! Black sheep!” we cry, 
Safe in the inner fold: 

And maybe they hear, and wonder why, 
And marvel, out in the cold. 

From «Lyrics of Brotherhood,” Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


OPPORTUNITY IN FACTORY TOWNS. 


BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 


EW persons appreciate the ultimate moral 
fF effects of machine work upon the worker. 
In the long future someone may correctly esti- 
mate, but none is in a position to do so now, 
the damage done, temporarily at least, by «la- 
bor saving’ machinery. The man or woman 
or child does not live who, without disastrous 
effect upon his soul, can work ten hours a 


day in ‘one time and two motions” at a special- 
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ized machine, turning out some minor part of 
a mechanical product, The demoralization of 
the New England factory town, and the failure 
of its population to take advantage of the op- 
portunities—scant enough at best—for spirit- 
ual uplift and intellectual culture, is due less 
to the whiskey (blamed for many sins of other 
parentage), than to the monotony of meaning- 
less repetition in work at machines which de- 
stroy the laborer while they ‘‘ save” his labor. 

Referring again to the common notion that 
the social settlement idea is applicable only to 
crowded city sections, the present article is in- 
tended to enforce the plea that no more fitting 
place for its application exists than in the com- 
paratively small factory towns of New England 
or elsewhere. ‘*Elsewhere!”—there draws 
near the day of the repetition in the Southern 
states of this country of all but the worst of 
the factory conditions against which Lord 
Shaftesbury battled in England in the middle 
of the century, in his espousal of the 
cause of the children, rushed in half-con- 
scious hordes from the dormitory to the ma- 
chine and back again, so that between the 
‘‘night shift,” sleeping all day, and the «* day 
shift,” sleeping at night, the machines were 
never idje and the beds were never cold, and 
England’s child-life was ground up into the 
blood-reeking product of England’s industrial 
supremacy. At this very hour, children under 
ten years of age are working without protec- 
tion of the law, and at the mercy of commer- 
cial greed and under the strain of modern com- 
petition, in the factories of the South. And 
the movement of New England factories 
thither where child-labor legislation has not 
yet begun, is only in its initial stage. 

But this is beside the question. What has 
the social settlement idea, applied already to 
the great city and the rural district, to offer 
for the small factory town, whose entire popu- 
lation is devoted to the one industry, or set of 
industries, conducted by the “Company?” 
Analyze the situation: A town of 3,000 to 5,000 
population, centered about a great industrial 








organization, employing the majority of the 
people. Six churches, a Young Men's Christian 
Association, a public library (possibly), four or 
tive schools, and twenty saloons, more or less. 
All these agencies are of the average sort—let 
the word «‘ average’ represent what the reader 
judges to be likely. The pastor of any one of 
the six churches will admit, if it suits his 
mood, that his membership of 200 to 300 does 
not include an appreciable proportion of the 
factory ‘‘bands.” The secretary of the Y. M. 
C, A. will confess that the association has not 
reached the men of the factory in large 
numbers, much to his regret. His Sunday 
afternoon meeting, excellent as it may be, at- 
tracts 40 to 150 men, most of whom, actually or 
potentially, are attendants upon the churches 
in the morning or evening; while the bulk of 
the male population of the town never cross 
the threshold of the association rooms. The 
library, nobly supplementing the work of the 
relatively excellent schools, has a more demo- 
eratic patronage, but is far from its full possi- 
bilities in the life of the people as a whole. 
The saloons—they will not give you statistics, 
but except fer ruinous competition among 
themselves (which characterizes also the 
churches, by the way) are getting along fairly 
well, thank you. But the saloons have not 
claimed the ‘“‘average man.” 

Now, as for this average man (and he is of 
both sexes and all ages, for the purposes of 
this article) his life is monotonously, continu- 
ously and hopelessly dull. He stays in the 
town only a comparatively few months and 
then moves to another just like it or worse; he 
ioes not attend church, he hardly knows of 
the existence of the Y. M.C.A., he does not 
ordinarily patronize the library —except per- 
haps for an occasional visit to the reading 
room for the illustrated papers—and he does 
not support the saloons. 

Can the social settlement idea, adapted with 
due recognition of the peculiar local condi- 
tions, do anything to rescue the life of this 
average man, to inspire a higher social ideal, 
to unify a community in which local prejudice 
and petty feuds still further complicate racial, 
political and sectarian divisiveness? 

The great pity is that the existing agencies 
of good are not only mutually jealous but are 
collectively alert against any movement which 
threatens, or seems to threaten, their institu- 
tional integrity. The lesser pity is that the 
industrial circumstances are ordinarily preclu- 
sive at once of unification of community, in- 
spiration of social or individual life, and per- 
manency of personnel. But for a’ that, these 
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‘¢pities” themselves constitute, not only the 
difficulty but the occasion and the call. If the 
problem were simple, it would be no problem. 
If the agencies for good were aligned in mutual 
service and collective labor for the commu- 
nity, they would meet the need of the situa- 
tion. Hereunto are we called, brethren! 

Now, as to methods, the answer is foolish 
and weak—only the man or woman on the 
ground can tell what they should be. They 
cannot be known in advance. Three months’ 
study, incognito if possible, might cover an in- 
vestigation of such points as these: 

Why have the churches failed to command 
the attention and loyalty of the average man’ 

What is it that restricts the attendance upon 
the Y. M. C, A.? 

Do the schools afford the children of the Av- 
erage Man the fullest life-value for the time 
they can spare for school? 

Does the library meet the needs of the peo- 
ple? Is it socially, systematically, geographi- 
eally accessible? 

Why do the saloons attract the large num- 
bers? What do they offer in supply of legiti- 
mate needs of their patrons? Since all effort 
in their suppression or limitation thus far has 
practically failed, is there any way in which 
their useful service can be rivalled, their mis- 
chief starved out? 

What can be done to offset the deadening ef- 
fect of the monotonous machine labor, over- 
work at one season, idleness at another; to re- 
store tone and ambition to the community, to 
‘¢strengthen the things that remain?” 

[I suspect that a fair and unpremeditated 
answer to these questions, and others which 
would suggest themselves, would open a field 
of thought and widen a scope of activity which 
would be startling, to say the least. 

Kindergarten, children’s clubs, manual 
training, gymnasia, baths, men’s clubs and 
open meetings, woman’s clubs, mothers’ con- 
ferences for child-study and the like, lec- 
tures, debates, concerts, legitimate recrea- 
tions, civic inspirations—any or all of these 
things and a host of others could be brought to 
bear in the life of such a town by wise, patient, 
tactful initiative and breadth of mind and vision, 
Narrow sectarianism would shrivel into insig- 
nificance before such a movement, however it 
might start. Wise will be that church which 
undertakes it in good faith. 

As always, it is first of all a problem of per- 
sonnel. No work worth doing can be done oth- 
erwise than by earnest, devoted, unselfish per- 
sonality. Scores of men and women await, 
with undrained stores of courage and conse- 
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cration, the call to work of this kind. And 
who shall call? Aye, there’s the rub! Wise, 
again, were the church that would do it. 
Wiser, with a wisdom of the shrewdest sort, 
were the «‘Company” that should call to its 
aid help of this kind, to mitigate the evils of 
machine work, to encourage and develop the 
social life of its community, to recognize the 
sash value, if you please, of intelligence and 
cheerfulness and contented life among its em- 
ployes, to charge up to expense of manage- 
ment a charge for thought-force put into «the 
man behind the machine” which would surely 
be returned with blameless usury. 

I waive the question of economic reform. If 
any one find the place where he can go 
further, and anticipate the trend of events by 
modifications of relationship in the conduct of 
the factory, through committee conduct, as in 
the National Cash Register Works at Dayton, 
O.: through profit-sharing, as in Proctor «& 
Gamble’s Ivorydale enterprise, or the N. 0. 
Nelson Company’s village of Leclaire; or still 
further by some initiative of pure co-operation 
in industry, or even by an installation of un- 
limited communistic socialism—God speed 
it! I plead for a beginning somehow, let it de- 
velop as fast and as far as it may. 

After all is said, one thing can be agreed 
upon, surely. Whatever the ultimate form of 
industrial organization, it is sure enough for 
practical purposes that there is before us a 
relatively long period of the existence of com- 
munities, large and small, grouped about cen- 
tralized industrial enterprises. Whoever con- 
tributes by the giving of true life-value to the 
uplift and unification of one or many of these 
enterprises, builds for the long future, lays 
true and sound foundations for the coming 
Kingdom of God in the peaceful Brotherhood 
of Man. 


A Place and a Book. 

In connection with what has been said above 
it is in order to note that a settlement of 
almost precisely this kind is that at Orange 
Valley, N. J., where the hat factories in a semi- 
rural district present the problem in various 
degress of intensity. 

Another point—employers of labor will find 
much suggestion and food for reflection in the 
book recently issued by Houghton, Mifflin « 


Co.—**A Dividend to Labor ”’—astudy of em- 
ployers’ welfare institutions, by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. In this work President Gilman describes 
many etforts by employers to ameliorate the 
conditions of their employes, It is profitable 
for study from even the more radical points of 
view. : 
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THE HUMAN TOUCH. 


BY RICHARD BURTON, 





High thoughts and noble in all lands 
Help me: my soul is fed by such. 
But ah, the touch of lips and hands, 
The human touch! 
Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear, 
These need I most, and now, and here. 
From “Lyrics of Brotherhood, 


HIRAM HOUSE “ WARMED.” 


Remarkable Growth of the Cleveland Settlement— 
Deserved .Tributes to Mr Geo. A, Bellamy. 








The settlement ideal, method, and spirit, 
have received a singularly emphatic at- 
testation in the rise and growth of Hiram 
House, Cleveland. The fact that less than 
four years after a young graduate from a Chris 
tian college came to Cleveland as an entire 
stranger and took up his residence in the Jew- 
ish quarter, the response of the neighborhood, 
and of the contributory constituency in the 
city was such as to make necessary and possi- 
ble the large and effective building equipment 
on Orange street, is most significant and en- 
couraging, A Jewish Rabbi and the Dean ofthe 
Christian cathedral vied with each other on 
the same platform at the house-warming in at- 
testing the direct and reflexive value of the 
work, and in bidding for its personaland finan- 
cial support. Nowhere else in the entire field 
of settlement operation do we know more of 
real settlement work having been done at less 
cost in money, and at more personal sacrifice, 
Upon their noteworthy achievement we con- 
gratulate the residents, and especially Mr. 
George A. Bellamy, who must look around him 
with wonder at what has been wrought since 
he entered that great and needy field with 
nothing but his bare hands and his full heart. 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 


Three Active Settlements Reported Upon in the 
1899 Report. 


As usual, the annual report of the College 
Settlements Association is a budget of infor- 
mation as well as an account of good work 
done, in the three settlements of the Associa- 





COTTAGE TO RENT. 
To Rent for the Season, 7-room cottage at Macatawa, 
Mich., onthe lake beach. For particulars address Cot- 
tage, care THE COMMONS, 140 N, Union street, Chicago, IIL. 
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tion—Denison House, Boston, Boston, Phila- 
delphia College Settlement, and New York 
College Settlement. Space is not at hand for 
a summary. The report thould be in every 
settlement worker’s hand. An interesting event 
of the past vear was the forced removal of the 
Philadelphia settlement on account of public 
improvements requiring the site. The settle- 
ment is now at 433 Christian street. The 
Philadelphia settlement, under date of March, 
1900, issues the fourth number of its News. 
The headworker’s introductory letter appeals 
for funds with which to complete the accessi- 
bility and usefulness of the new quarters, and 
a modest list of ‘« Needs” appears as well. Two 
child-study sketches appears in under the title 
«« Two Boys,” by a resident of the settlement. 


SOCIAL STUDY HANDBOOK. 


Another Valuable Contribution in the Yearbook of 
the New York University Settlement. 


To the several valuable handbooks of which 
we have spoken as being embodied in the re- 
ports of several of the American settlements, 
must be added the yearbook of the University 
Settlement Society of New York. In addition 
to being a review of the many-sided work of 
settlement, introduced by a virile statement by 
Mr. James Bb. Reynolds, the veteran head- 
worker, it contains anumber of special studies, 
indicated by the following titles: ‘Bowery 
Amusements,” «The Tenth Ward Home,” 
‘Social Life in the Street,” ‘*Back-yard Gar- 
dening,” «‘ East Side Benefit Societies,” ‘So- 
cial Side of Synagogue Life,” ««The Saloons of 
the District,” «« Public Halls of the East Side,’ 
etc. These are by various residents and work 
ersin the settlement. Following these is the 
report, under special heads, of the depart- 
ments of settlement activity, and an account of 
the annual meeting of the society, at which 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed delivered the address. 


SOCIAL WORK MONOGRAPHS. 


Explanation of the Delay in Completing the Series. 
To be Resumed Shortly. 


Many readers of THE Commons will be inter- 
ested in the following extract from the Lincoln 
House Bulletin: 

‘The Monographs on Social work topics, 
which Lincoln House undertook to publish 
last year in conjunction with Chicago Com- 
mons, have unfortunately been very much de- 
layed. Busy people were asked to write them, 
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and they proved much more of an undertaking 
than at first thought. We can promise, with 
considerable degree of certainty, that they 
will come out during the year. We are more 
confident than ever that they will prove a val- 
uable addition to the literature of social work.” 


A “Doorstep Club.” 


Many settlements, puzzled about the summer 
evenings, when it is too hot for work indoors, 
will finda practical suggestion in the ‘‘Doorstep 
Club” of the New York Alumnie settlement at 
446 East Seventy-second street. Its title ex- 
plains its place. Its proceedings include read- 
ing till it grows too dark, helpful chat, and 
sometimes a walk to the river, not far away. 
The third report of this settlement is illus- 
trated with attractive photographs of the house 
and some neighborhood groups, and contains 
the interesting news that the bazaar for the 
benefit ofthe settlement fund last April netted 
over $6,000. The work last year cost about 
$2,600. 


Mansfield House New Building. 


The interesting feature tor American readers 
of the current report of the Mansfield House 
University Settlement is the picture of the 
new residence building at 89, 91 and 93 Barking 
Road, Canning Town, E., London, It is in 
unique style, and will be reproduced in a later 
issue of THE Commons. There are several 
photographs of the interior. The report is the 
ninth annual, and shows an uninterrupted 
progress and a steady gain in hold upon the 
affections and confidence of the community. 
A chief aspect of Mansfield House work is in 
the civic activity, the part played by the 
House in local politics being very marked. 
The free picture exhibition was, as usual, suc- 
cesstul. 

A pleasant incident recently at Christodora 
House, New York, was ‘Highland Evening,” 
when, as would be expected, Scottish costumes, 
songs, etc., were features. : 

Hon. Everett P. Wheeler. president of East 
Side House, New York, contributes to the News 
Letter of Johns Hopkins University, February 
7, an article on «‘ The University and the Set- 
tlement.” 

Kingsley House Record (Pittsburg), pub- 
lishes in its April issue an article on South 
End House, Boston, by Robert A. Woods, head 
resident of the latter. It is one of a proposed 
series on various American settlements. In 
previous issues Denison House and Lincoln 
House, both in Boston, have been described in 
authorized articles by residents of the respec- 
tive settlements. 


v 
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EDITORIAL, 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

John P. Gavit, who since the beginning of 
its publication has been managing editor of 
THE CoMMONS, has resigned that position, and 
his connection with the Chicago Commons 
social settlement, and about May 15 will re- 
move to Wilmerding, Pa., to become general 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at that point. Wilmerding is one of 
industrial suburbs of Pittsburg, being about 
eight miles southeast of that city. It is the 
site of the factories of the Westinghouse Air- 
Brake Company, whose nearly 3,000 employes 
constitute the major portion of the population 
ofthe town. The relations of this corporation 
with its employes have always been notably 
liberal and fraternal, and it is to these mutual 
interests that the work of the association is 
largely, tho by no means exclusively, devoted. 

Mr. Gavit came to Chicago in February, 1896, 
from Hartford, Conn., where he had been en- 
gaged, first, in daily newspaper work on the 
editorial statf of the Hartford Post, and later 
as superintendent of Warburton Chapel, an 
‘ceast side’’ mission chapel, successfully em- 
ploying modern methods. 


To the Readers of The Commons: 

With inexpressible regret I have to announce 
that with the next issue of THE COMMONS 
(closing the fourth year and volume of its pub- 
lication) I must terminate my editorial man- 
agement of the paper, owing to personal and 
domestic considerations admitting of no 
choice. 

My four years of service in the work of Chi- 
cago Commons in associaion with Professor 
Taylor, and of attempt, thro the agency of THE 
Commons, to extend the fundamental idea and 
spirit of the social settlement, have been the 
happiest and may be the most useful years of 
my life. I take up a new form of service in 
the same spirit, with the same ideals, and with 
only so much of a change in the form of effort 
as is made necessary by essential conditions of 
my life and of the new environments. For I 
hold the fundamental purposes of the social 
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settlement—the social service of those obli- 
gated by privilege, in mediation, unification, 
and inspiration—to be sound and permanent, 
and bespeak with all the influence within my 
power, the co-operation of those who believe 
the same in the service of those able to remain 
at this post. In surrendering to Professor Tay- 
lor the editorial management (tho I hope still 
to be a frequent contributor to the columns) of 
THE CommMoNs I doso with the assurance on the 
one hand of a continuance, unabated, of the es- 
sentials of its policy of free speech, fair play, and 
unreserving espousal of the cause of social jus- 
tice and human unification; and on the other 
hand of the continued support and encourage- 
ment, moral and financial, of those who have 
believed in the ultimate truth and rightness 
on the whole of the cause which it has been my 
pleasure and privilege to espouse in these col- 
umns. JOHN P. GAVIT. 


ITH utmost cordiality we bespeak every 
assistance within the power of the set- 
tlements to render for Mrs. Frank H. Montgom- 
ery, Who is compiling the new edition of the 
College Settlements Association’s ‘ Bibliogra- 
phy of College, Social and University Settle- 
ments.” With the most unreserving labor on 
her part, the book cannot be made even ap- 
proximately correct without the co-operation 
of the settlements. Itis to a large extent a 
labor of love, to which we must, for our own 
sakes at least, contribute our best assistance 
when it is asked. 
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THROUGH SLEEPERS TO WEST BADEN, FRENCH LICK AND 
PAOLI SPRINGS EVERY NIGHT. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P.A. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK srT. 
CHICAGO. 
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‘i A red or blue mark in this space indicates that 
| your subscription has expired with this issue, 
t and that you can best help THE CoMMONS and the 
cause for which it stands by using the enclosed subscription 
blank to-day for renewal. This Will save you the annoy- 
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ance of a further reminder, and us the time and money that 
a letter and postage would cost, and that might better be 
used in the direct extension of our work. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Fifty cents a year. (Two shillings, English; 2.50 franes 
French—foreign stamps accepted.) 

Postpaid to any State or Country. 

Six copies to one address for $2.50. 

Send check, draft, P. O. money order, cash or stamps, 

not above 5-cent denominations AT OUR RISK. 

Renewals—The change in the date on the address 
label will ordinarily serve as receipt for renewals. These 
changes are made once in two months. In accordance with 
custom, and the expressed wish of many subscribers, we 
continue THE COMMONS to each address until notified to 
the contrary. 

Changes of Address—Please notify the publishers 
romptly of any change of address, or of failure to receive 
he paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 

Advertisements — First-class advertisements desired 

. reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 























Often in the morning there comes a feeling 


of weariness, indescribable ; not exactly ill, nor 
fit to work, but too near well to remain idle. 

A Ripans Tabule taken at night, before 
retiring, or just after dinner, has been known 
to drive away that weariness for months. 


] ANTED.—A case of bad health that 1: I-P-a-N‘B will not benefit. They banish pain and proles life. 


One gives relief. Note the word K'l'P-A‘N’S on the ¢ wkage and accept no supstitute. “N 
W fors cents or twelve packets for 48 cents, may be hud at any drug 8 “4 Ten samples and one on 


to! 
sand testimonials will be mailed to any address 5 
DB hpeessee how Toe any for 5 cents, f ed to the Ripans Chemical Co., Na 








